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Timeline (adapted from Sam Shuler) 


1806 

1815 

1848 

1848-1916 

1868 

1884-86 

1886 

1887-89 

1888 


Napoleon dissolves the Holy Roman Empire 
Klemens Mettemich becomes foreign minister 

A wave of revolutions washes across the Austrian Empire. Mettemich resigns. 

Reign of Emperor Franz Josef 1 (1830-1916) 

Johannes Brahms (1833-1897) composes A German Requiem 

Edmund Husserl (1859-1938), Czech-bom German philosopher, principal founder 
of phenomenology, attends lectures in Vienna by Franz Clemens Brentano (1838- 
1917), German philosopher 

Richard von Krafft-Ebing (1840-1902), German-bom psychiatrist, publishes 
Psychopathia Sexualis 

Christian Socialist Party emerges in Vienna; Social Democratic Party founded; 
suicide of Crown Prince Rudolf and his lover at Meyerling 

Viktor Adler (1852-1918) organizes Social Democratic Party 


1890 Hermann Bahr (1863-1934) publishes On Criticism of Modernity, calls for a 

“romanticism of the nerves” in modernist literature 

1892 Hugo von Hofmannsthal ( 1 874- 1 929), poet then dramatist and librettist for 
Richard Strauss (1864-1949), The Death of Titian 

1893 Rosa Mayreder (1858-1938) founds General Austrian Women’s Association; Otto 
Wagner (1841-1918), architect and urban planner, presents architectural plan for 
Vienna, wins competition but plan is never executed 

1894 Gustav Klimt ( 1 862- 1918) and Franz Matsch (1861-1 942) commissioned to paint 
murals in the assembly hall of the University of Vienna 

1 894- 1 897 Otto Wagner employs Art Nouveau style along City Railway Stations, Vienna 
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1 894- 1 906 The Dreyfus Affair exposes virulent anti-Semitism throughout Europe; beeomes 

the impetus for Emile Zola’s famous attaek “J’aecuse” 

1895 Sigmund Freud (1856-1939) publishes first notable work 


1896 Theodor Herzl ( 1 860- 1 904), lawyer, reporter and essayist and later a leader of the 
Zionist movement, publishes The Jewish State and outlines his ideas for Zionism; 
Otto Wagner publishes Modern Architecture 

1897 Gustav Mahler ( 1 860- 1911), composer, appointed conductor and music director 
of Vienna Opera; crisis over language ordinances in Bohemia 

1897-99 Secession art movement; Secessionists publish magazine Ver Sacrum; First 
Secessionist exhibition held at the Horticultural Society; second held at the 
Secessionist house designed by Joseph Maria Albrich (1867-1908) 


May 1898 Klimt cover for Ver Sacrum 

1899 Karl Kraus (1874-1936) founds the journal Die Fackel 

1900 Controversy over Klimt’s University paintings; Sigmund Freud publishes 
Interpretation of Dreams; Hugo von Hofmannstahl, Letter to Lord Chandos 

1901 Gustav Klimt, “Judith and the Head of Holofemes” 

1902 Otto Weininger, Sex and Character 

1904 Karl Renner (1870-1950), The Institutes of Private Law and their Functions 

1 905 Rosa Mayreder, To Critics of Femininity; Josef Hoffmann ( 1 870- 1 956), architect, 
completes Stoclet House 

1905 Sigmund Freud, Three Essays on the Theory of Sexuality 
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1907 


1908 


1910 

1910 

1911 

1912-13 

1912 

1913 


1914 

1915 


Introduction of equal franchise in Austria; Otto Bauer (1881-1938), The 
Nationality Question and Social Democracy, Oscar Straus (1870-1954), composer, 
Ein Walzertraum (A lFa/tzZ)ream); Anton Webern (1883-1945) begins music 
study under Arnold Schoenberg (1874-1951) 

Arthur Schnitzler (1862-1931), physician and writer, dramatist. The Way into the 
Open-, Adolf Loos (1817-1933), Czech-born Austrian architect. Ornament and 
Crime 


Mahler completes Ninth Symphony ^ (Listen) 

Adolph Loos designs Goldman and Salatsch building and Steiner House 

Oskar Kokoschka (1886-1980) exhibits paintings and drawings at Der Strum; 
meets Alma Mahler (1879-1964) beginning a turbulent affair that lasts three years 

Balkan Wars 


Ludwig Wittgenstein (1889-1951) enters Cambridge; Arnold Schoenberg (1874- 
1951), Pierrot Lunaire ^ (Listen ) 

Alban Berg (1885-1935), composer; two of Berg's Five Songs on Picture 
Postcard Texts by Peter Altenberg (1912) were premiered in Vienna, conducted 

by Schoenberg in the Skandalkonzert that caused a riot ^ (Listen) 

Austrian Parliament; adjourns Kokoschka’s The Tempest depicts himself and 
Alma Mahler; Hoffman designs Austrian Pavilions for the Deutscher Werkbund; 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand assassinated; Austria declares war on Serbia 

Kokoschka is wounded in battle 


1918 

1940 


End of the Hapsburg Empire; Ludwig Wittgenstein completes Tractatus-Logico- 
Philosophocus while a prisoner of war in Cassino 


Robert Musil (1880-1942) publishes the great novel about Vienna of the time. The 
Man without Qualities 



Beethoven Frieze, 1902 - Gustav Klimt. 
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BRIEF HISTORY (by Tim Lambert http;//www.localhistories.org/austria.html) 

• After Napoleon's defeat in 1815 Klemens Mettemich the Foreign Minister became the 
leading figure in Austrian politics. He introduced a repressive regime opposed to liberal 
ideas. However despite the repression the Austria prospered and by the mid- 19th century 
industrialisation was taking place in some areas. 

• Yet during the 19th century nationalism was a growing force in the Austrian Empire. The 
various peoples such as the Hungarians and the Czechs became increasingly dissatisfied 
with Austrian rule. 

• Then in 1 848 a wave of revolutions washed across Europe including the Austrian Empire. 
Mettemich resigned and at first the Emperor made concessions. However the army 
remained loyal and the Emperor Ferdinand I abdicated in favour of his nephew Franz 
Joseph. The new emperor restored absolute mle in Austria and the old order returned. 

• However Austria was defeated by France in a war in 1859. She was also defeated by 
Pmssia in 1866. After that Austria ceased to be the dominant power in Central Europe. 
That role passed to Pmssia. 

• After the war, in 1867, the Austrian Empire was split into two parts. It became the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire consisting of Austria on one side and Hungary on the other. 
Both were mled by the same Emperor. 

• In the late 19th century industry in the Vienna area grew rapidly. Furthermore railways 
were built across the empire. However the various ethnic groups in the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire still yearned for independence. 

• Then in 1914 Archduke Ferdinand, the heir of the Austrian throne was assassinated. That 
event led to the First World War. 

• In October 1918 even before the war officially ended the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
began to break up as the various races declared independence. On 1 1 November 1918 the 
emperor abdicated and on 12 November the Republic of Austria was declared. 



Burgtheater on the RingstraBe 



Vienna in year 1900 embodies what Marshall Berman calls the modem environment 
where men and women are offered promises of adventure, power, joy, growth, transformation of 
oneself and the world and, at the same time, confronted with threats of destmction of everything 
one has, everything one knows and everything one is.[l] The Grunderzeit (promoter-years) in the 
later nineteenth century in Austria was a period of intensive industrialization, rapid social 
expansion and financial speculation. As the capital of the Austro-Hungary Empire, Vienna 
attracted citizens from far-flung, sometimes hostile provinces united in an uneasy alliance under 
the crown of the Habsburgs. The population of the capital increased from under half a million in 
the 1850s to over two million by 1910 during the reign of Emperor Franz Joseph, with less than 
half of its inhabitants bom there. Demographic growth was matched by great technological and 
scientific advances with the erection of the first electric lights on the Kohlmarkt (1893), the 
advent of the tram (1894), the vaulting of the river Wien and the regulation of the Danube Canal 
(1898), the constmction of the city’s metropolitan railway network, and the first international 
automobile race held in Vienna in 1899. [2] Achievements made in fields of medicine and natural 
sciences began to produce a real effect upon wider circles of the population. The well-known 
Austrian writer, Stefan Zweig, has described the Viennese’s belief in inexorable ‘progress’ as 
having the force of a religion.[3] Security, peace, and prosperity of the mling classes and the 
power of the Habsburgs were reflected in the Imperial Jubilee celebrations of 1898 This marked 
the fiftieth anniversary of Franz Joseph’s accession to the throne, an ageless figure himself who 
played a cmcial role in creating an illusion of permanence. Within twenty years, the Dual 
Monarchy of Austro-Hungary Empire was split into many parts and Vienna reduced to the role 
of capital of merely the Republic of Austria. 


Despite outward appearances, Viennese inhabitants shared a sense of approaching disaster, with 
the city laden with social issues following the stock exchange crash of 1873 and the Viennese 
World Fair of the same year that ended as a grandiose financial fiasco.[4] More broadly, there 
was a surge in suicides, an extraordinary growth in the number of esoteric cults, the emergence 
of diametrically opposed movements as Zionism and German Nationalism. All this underlined 
the illusory nature of the balls, marches and parade in the city of the waltz. It was also the time 
when the Christian Socialist Party began to ascend, culminating in the triumph of mayor Karl 



Lueger who made political anti-Semitism socially acceptable in Vienna. Death was a dominant 
motif in the city - the assassination in 1898 of the Empress Elisabeth, wife of Franz Joseph, the 
untimely deaths of his brother, son, sister-in-law, and heir registered in the collective memory of 
the Viennese, ultimately setting off World War 1 when the Archduke Francis Ferdinand and his 
wife Sophie were killed in 1914. To the psychological novelist and playwright Arthur Schnitzler, 
living in Vienna felt like being ‘surrounded by an intimation of the end of their world. ’[5] 

The fa9ade that hid the dark side of Vienna was embodied in the Ringstrasse, a three-kilometer 
horseshoe-shaped boulevard surrounding Vienna’s inner city constructed in the 1860s as a 
monument to the Empire. Private mansions housing aristocrats and middle-class households and 
public buildings such as the Parliament were built in styles mimicking those of the glorious ages, 
ironically not in real stucco but in cement moulded to imitate the classical. Gothic and 
Renaissance. [6] Intellectuals, artists and writers growing up in those years developed a hatred for 
all that was pretentious and false. The architect Adolf Foos (1870-1933) called Vienna a 
‘Potemkin city,’ a sham, pretending to be something it was not. 

One of the things that the intellectuals, artists and writers found most striking among all that was 
false was the sexual hypocrisy prevalent in Viennese society. While an epidemic of prostitution 
under police surveillance in well-defined areas of the city was evident, women were brought up 
in sterilized environments with every outing chaperoned. [7] Men and women refused to observe 
Victorian moral codes preached to them while pretending to do so. This was an area where we do 
see the coming together of ‘progress’ and the underbelly of society, and in many ways, what 
made Vienna extraordinary. In the area of science and research, serious attention was given to 
human sexuality by thinkers such as Richard Krafft-Ebing (Psychopathia sexualis, published 
1886), Otto Weininger (Sex and character, 1903), Sigmund Freud (Studien uber Hysteric 
(Studies in Hysteria), 1895 and Die Traumdeutung (The Interpretation of Dreams), 1900). 

Radical writers such as Frank Wedekind, Robert Musil and Arthur Schnitzler introduced sexual 
problems into their plays and novels. These thinkers probed the inner psyche of the individual, 
human behavior and the unconscious orientations of our selves in a changing modem era. 

It was in this city of Vienna, within a ‘maelstrom of perpetual disintegration and renewal, of 
stmggle and contradiction, of ambiguity and anguish’ that Gustave Klimt and Egon Schiele 



created their art. [8] Experiencing the crises of modernity in early twentieth century Austria, both 
artists sought for the truth by unmasking the veil of hypocrisy and going beyond the superficial. 
The will to truth culminates in fantasies that manifest in their artworks expressed in unique 
artistic language and style. 


[1] Marshall Berman, All That Is Solid Melts into Air: The Experienee of Modernity (London, New York: Verso, 
1983), 15. 

[2] Peter Vergo, Art in Vienna, 1898-1918: Klimt, Kokosehka, Sehiele and their Contemporaries (London: Phaidon, 
1975), 9. 

[3] Stefan Zweig, The World of Yesterday: An Autobiography (New York: Vintage, 1943). 

[4] Joaehim Ridel, ‘The City without Qualities,’ in Klimt, Sehiele, Moser, Kokosehka: Vienna 1900, ed. Marie- 
Amelie zu Salm-Salm (Hampshire: Lund Humphries Pub Ltd, 2005), 25-33, at 28. 

[5] Arthur Sehnitzler, qtd. in Frank Whitford, Egon Sehiele (New York: Oxford University Press, 1981), 15. 

[6] Whitford, Egon Sehiele, 10. 

[7] Vergo, Art in Vienna, 14. 

[8] Berman, All That is Solid Melts into Air, 15. 

From: Fantasies and Crises *(site developed in eonjunetion with exhibit featuring Klimt and 
Sehiele at Hong Kong Visual Arts Centre) 



From: Isabella Aekerl. Vienna Modernism 1890 - 1910 , BPD, Austria) 

Although scholars agreed that Vienna was not the only place where Modernism achieved 
sweeping successes, it was still common practice to regard “Vienna as the focal point of 
European Modernism” (Nautz/Vahrenkamp). Scholars consider that European Modernism 
reached its purest and most concentrated expression in Vienna at the turn of the century. The 
foundations of 20th century thought were not created in Vienna alone, but what would this 
century have been without Freud’s psychoanalysis, without Arnold Schoenberg’s twelve-tone 
music, without Arthur Sehnitzler’ s “soul-scapes” or without Gustav Mahler’s music and his 
interpretation of the music of his contemporaries 
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Vienna - setting the scene 


Vienna - a city which breeds polarity 


It would be erroooous to btttcvo that tht turn of tho contury 
was a pariod of triumphant upswing or unwavering faith in 
the future. Quite the contrary: the intelechiat and cultural 
cUiTMitt oscillated between extreme highs and lows, 
between firm belief in progress and gloomy prophecies of 
doom. People were fascinated by the achievements and 
possibilities of technology and industrialisabofi. However, 
there were also great concern about the limits of 
mechanisation, urbanisation, and all the problems 
connected to them. As the general view of life became more 
rational, the longing for irratlonaUty found Increasingly 
vehement expression. Sahation ideologies were having a 
field day. 

The cultural pessimism of Ludwig Wittgensteiir (188^1951) 
and the strange and absurdly hopeless world 0# Ffinx Kafka 
(1883-1924) are crystallised manifestations of the collapse 
of customary edifices of Idees. Wittgenstein thought that h 
was everyone for himself now that socle-cultural order had 
broken down. Arthur Schnitiler (1862-1931). physkian and 
playwright and. thus, twofold therapist of his world, 
portrayed Viennese society on its way to decline and death. 
The underlying mood was one of hopelessness and 
resignation. 

The state and society were moving from stability to 
instability. People lived their livts In a saturated feeling of 
security, because, from the late i86o*s. they experienced 
an unusually long period of peace. Moreover, relative 
affluence made many look to the future with confidence. 
And yet. under the untroubled surface, there was seething 
unrest: there were a number of unresolved political and 
social problems - such as the issue of nationalities or the 
issue of social inequalities which was festering at all levels. 
Crisis management (ailed because of a Lack of holistic 
approaches. The century came to a close and wHh it the 
optimistic attitude towards progress. The conviction that 


everything was possible had to be thoroughly reconsidered. 
In addition, developments were asynchronous. A wave of 
modernisation that hK the Dual Monarchy later than other 
regions made the century stumble as it approached the 
grishing line. 

This is why Vienna Modernism 1$ boUt linked to the glory of 
Klimfs paintings and superlative achievements in the field 
of science, and Is also overshadowed by aberrant political 
phenomena such as virulent anti-Semitism, by political 
tension and disputes, particularly between the various 
nationalities. The excellence of artistk and scientifk feats 
was able to eclipse these problems, but not to resolve 
them. The turn of the century was a period of Ireasitlon. 
ambivalent in many ways. In wNch al the seeds for the 
disasters of the 20th century were sown. In the two decades 
between 1890 and 1910, Vienna was an eldorado of the arts, 
inseparably linked to rare highlights in music and literature. 
Names such as Egon Schiele (1890-1918) and Oskar 
Kokoschka (1886-1980). Custav Mahler (i86<hi9ii) and 
Arnold Schoenberg (1874- 19S0. Cart Menget (1840-1921) 
and Hans Kelsen (1881-1973) are synonynKMis with world 
class In culture and the humanities. It seems plausible that 
It was this very contrast of polarities, of progressive and 
reactionary, of libertarian and conservative, of "dream and 
reality* IGyOrgy Lukks). which gave rise to the particular 
intellectual climate and the creative atmosphere that made 
for what was remarkable about this period. There ere those 
who believe that Modernism consisted in this combinatioe 
of fundamental opposites. 

Whenever one examines areas of political and cultural life la 
that era. one is constantly fascinated to discover the 
"antinomies of Modernism* Oohaanes Wei8). Peace policies 
for a world of tomorrow stood side by side with aa 
insensate urge to destroy, emanctpaliou (of women, fringe 
groups, minorities) was counterbalanced by vile 
mechanisms of suppression. All this was accompanied by a 
general tonging for harmony, for a cessation of antinomies* 
for a way of sahation which would solve all questions. 
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This dre^m of Iwmony also finds expression In the gtntfal 
trend towrards a Oeumrkwtsii^eft or 'symbiosis of the afts\ 
combining art science and meUphysks. Friedrich 
Nietzsche (t8aa-i90o) and Richard Wagner (1813-1893), 
Hermann Bahr (1863-1934) and Gustarr Mahler, as well as 
Gostav KUmt (1862-1918) and hb successors, the artists of 
the Secession and the Itbfmer h^erkstiftte, were looking for a 
ways to achieve totality of art. Actually, the results can he 
seen as many drafts for a pbralist world. Norbert User, the 
political philosopher, developed a theory of ambivalence in 
this context, while Schorske deliberately presented the 
cultural bloom of Modernism against the backdrop of 
political dtsintfgration. 

The representatives of Modernism did not want to their 
conception of art to be seen merely as a contrast to former 
trends or styles, i.e. as a normal change when ene 
generation succeeds another, but they also wanted it to 
gain recognition as a bturistlc principle. Like the concentric 
circles which ripple outwards from a stone thrown into 
water. Modernism in Vienna was first mentioned in the 
essays of Hermann Bahr, then went on to conquer literature, 
exert a shaping infUieace on the mual arts In the Secession 
movement and pave the way for Expressionism, which set 
out to progress beyond Modernism in the decade after 
1900. Hermann Bahr himself declared later that he had 
erroneously mistaken the red hue of the sunset of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy for the ftrsi flush of dawn. 

A major tkment of Vienna Modernism was no doubt its 
penchant for subjectMty. The high value placed on the 
indIviduaL which was left over from the liberal era. created 
the biosphere for the world of thought of Sigmund Freud 
(1856-1939). and also for the tenets of the Vienna School of 
Economics and its main representative Carl Mengtr, wtikh 
was based on methodological individualism. 

At this time of change, the natural sciences were mainly 
dominated by an emplricat approach, the world being 
percfivod as an entity In Its totality, far removed from any 
metaphysical concept of philosophy or the natural Kiencts. 
Ernst Mach (1838-1916), the physicist and philosopher, 


may be regarded as an exemplary proponent of thb 
approach. 

Others concerned themsefoes with a restricted section of 
the world: Kart Kraus (1874-19)6) and Ludwig Wittgenstein 
analysed the domain of language. Adolf Loos* (1870-1933) 
radical examinations were restricted to architecture, the 
Wftntr Kms (Vienna Circle) around the philosopher Moritz 
Schlkk (1882-1936) concentrated on whether statements 
were true or false. 

It would be a mistake to describe Vienna Modernism as an 
indigenous creation which bloomed in complete isolatfon 
from the European culture around it Germany provided 
decisive infUiences: Friedrich Nietzsche and Rkhard Wagner 
played an important role, and the cultural worlds of Paris 
and Rome had an impact on what was happening in Vienna. 
Hermann Bahr. a man of letters and an essayist, almost 
served as a "switchboard*: he reported in Vienna what 
others thought or wrote elsewhere. The Cambridge school 
of thought made a lasting impression on the work of the 
philosopher Ludwig Wfttgenstein. The conceptions of Adolf 
loos, the archlitct, were finetuned and polished after he 
had studied buHdings in Paris and CMcago. The idee for the 
Wiener Werkstitte (Vienna Workshops) was actually 
imported from Great Britain and was seen as an answer to 
historicism and a means of overcoming It Hence. Vienna 
Modernism should be assessed in the light of influences 
from abroad and aga>nst Che backdrop of the poitical and 
societal backwardness latent in Austria. 

In its turn, Vienna Modernism had a considerable effect 
beyond the borders of Austria. One has to recall, in this 
context, the Stoclet Palais in Brussels, a synthesis of the 
arts created by the great fosef Hoffmann (1870-1956) and 
the Wierter Werkstdttt. loseph Maria Olbrkh (1867-1908). 
who designed the Secession building, was of seminal 
importance for the Darmstadt artists* colony Utisenh 9 he. 
Gustav Mahler conducted in numerous major cities in 
Europe and the United States, Oskar Kokoschka’s paintings 
began their triumphant conquest of gaileries in Germany. 
In the late 1920s, when the threatening spectre of 
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anU*5^m4i^ took on an in> 
croasingf^y moro sabstantial form b 
tbo ««ak« of oconomk dccine, 
Austfia‘$ iottlliftntsia started to 
am^rato. Antoof them war* tho law 
axport Hans Kdscfi, wfH> wont first to 
Ottmany and then to ttie United 
Stales, and the ingentous economist 
Josef Schumpeter (1883-1950). 
Ludwig Wittgenstein found a nine 
spiritual home b Cambcidte. By 
I9^8. the last traces of Vienna 
Modernism had vanbhed. Those of 
Hs represeelatives who had the 
means emigrated, mostly to Great 
Britain or America, and it was there, 
that interest to the roots of Vienna 
Modernism origiaated. 


This gave rtse 10 the - entirety logical - question as to the 
factors that encourafod this outburst of creativity. One can 
certainly understand the desire For a repetition of such a 
period of extremely concentrated inieieclual and artistic 
creation. Researchers devoted their attention to the issue of 
a "creatire environmenr, partly wRh the uUerbr nrmtive. 
that • once identified - it uMild be created a second time. 
The intensity of their investigation help^ one to understand 
assessments as that of Alan Janik, who dubbed the two 
decades between 1890 and 1910 a *Silkon Wiley of the 
mind*. Meanwhile, a number of theories have been 
formulated about the "conditions of excellence* (the term 
used by the Osttrrekhische fonchungigtmtinsdaaift 
which has been studying the history of Vienna around *900 
for more than a decade). The Austrian historian Robert K 
Kann (1906 1981). who taught in the United Stales for many 
years, preferred to have the prerequisites defined. It is 
remarbabie to note - and almost an irony of history • that 
at the time the artists themselves perceived the 
atmosphere in STienna as a hrndrance rather than as 
something which furdvered their art 

The main proponents of Vienna Modemisin belonged to the 
younger generation and were bom into liberal middke-class 
families. Their fathers had acquired standing by their 
successful economic undertakirrgs In the tlberal era. They 


Virtc e/lkr 
nro-CorAw 
Vo4rvktr<ht 


dkJ not feel restricted by the barriers 
erected by a sociefy focused on the 
aristocracy, but they fHt threwrened by 
the increasing power of the proletariat 
these young proponents came from an 
irhomogeneous section of the popu- 
Uibn but reacted to the wortd about 
them with a demand for homogeocity. 
They loathed the mixture of styles in NIstoHcHm. and they 
reviled the random styfistk diversify of the Rtoosmtsse era. 
The artHtk style that people such as Kart Kraus, Adolf loos 
or Arnold Schoenberg opposed and coodemeed was 
exemplified by Makarf s copiously la^sh interiors, by the 
obsession with decoration - which they considered super- 
Bcial - found »n bankers* mansions, and the unbridled 
proMeration of linguistic arabesques. The purists of 
language, sound and form were exploring the liiWts of their 
discipUne. they were Rghting for purity. Since a worb of art 
was considered a completely autoncMnoos entity, arry 
associatton with an everyday futKiional purpose was 
denounced as a sacrilege. 

One of the reasons for the superlative intellectual 
achievements of that era is behaved to have been the 
tensions and the exchanges of ideas between the provincial 
metropolises of the Dual Monarchy and its capital. Vienna. 
These were the circumstances whkh acted as a ferment for 
the creathre boost at the tom of the century. The sub- 
metropolises served as rehearsal stages for the 
cosmopolftan central stage - Vienna. 

Another element ediich was thought to have contributed to 
ihH springtime of cruthlty was the repressive attdude 
taken by the CalhoBc Church against anything new. This K 
considered to have kindled a spirit of resistance > creativity 
bom out of opposition. 


Isabella Ackerl. Vienna Modernism 1890 - 1910 , BPD, Austria) 
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MODERNISM 



In art and architecture, central developments of the "Modernist" movement, which re-mapped the 
landscape of Western culture, took root in fm-de-siecle Vienna. The architectural work of Adolf 
Loos and Otto Wagner, for example, but also of Maks Fabiani, Josef Hoffmann, Friedrich 
Ohmann, Joseph Maria Olbrich, and Josef Plecznik would culminate only decades later in the 
German Bauhaus, whose goal was to liberate architecture from a concern with style. In painting, 
the Viennese Secessionist school produced, in the works of Gustav Klimt, Egon Schiele, and 
Oskar Kokoschka, radical departures from artistic tradition in its unabashed exploration of erotic 
themes. This obsession with the dynamics and the power of sexuality also informed the ideas of 
Sigmund Freud, whose psychoanalytical theories represent a radical revolution in conceptions of 
the nature and constitution of the human psyche. Another set of revolutionary impulses emerged 
in the realm of music with the invention of the twelve-tone system, conceived by Arnold 
Schonberg and developed further by his students Alban Berg and Anton von Webern. In the 
realm of philosophy, tum-of-the-century Vienna also produced or furthered major schools of 
thought, from the antimetaphysical "sensualism" of Ernst Mach, to the philosophy of Ludwig 
Wittgenstein, the logical positivism of Rudolf Carnap, the philosophy of Franz Bentano, and the 
Austrian school of economics including the theories of Menger, Wieser, and Boehm-Bawerk. In 
creative literature, finally, such writers as Hugo von Hofmannsthal, Karl Kraus, Robert Musil, 
and Arthur Schnitzler, who helped define the high-modemist literary style of German-speaking 
Europe, called Vienna their home. 

http://depts.washington.edu/vienna/viennaweb-introduction.htm 




Influential in the early days of modernism were the theories of Sigmund Freud (1856-1939). 
Freud's first major work was Studies on Hysteria (with Josef Breuer) (1895). Central to Freud's 
thinking is the idea "of the primacy of the unconscious mind in mental life", so that all subjective 
reality was based on the play of basic drives and instincts, through which the outside world was 
perceived. Freud's description of subjective states involved an unconscious mind full of primal 
impulses, and counterbalancing self-imposed restrictions derived from social values. 
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Friedrich Nietzsche (1844—1900) was another major precursor of modernism, with a 
philosophy in which psychological drives, specifically the "will to power" (Wille zur 
Macht), was of central importance: "Nietzsche often identified life itself with 'will to power', 
that is, with an instinct for growth and durability". Henri Bergson (1859-1941), on the other 
hand, emphasized the difference between scientific, clock time and the direct, subjective, 
human experience of time. His work on time and consciousness "had a great influence on 
twentieth-century novelists", especially those Modernists who used the stream of 
consciousness technique, such as Dorothy Richardson, James Joyce, and Virginia Woolf 
(1882-1941). Also important in Bergson's philosophy was the idea of elan vital, the life 
force, which "brings about the creative evolution of everything". His philosophy also placed 
a high value on intuition, though without rejecting the importance of the intellect. 

Important literary precursors of modernism were: Fyodor Dostoyevsky (1821-81), who 
wrote the novels Crime and Punishment (1866) and The Brothers Karamazov (1880); Walt 
Whitman (1819-92), who published the poetry collection Leaves of Grass (1855-91); and 
August Strindberg (1849-1912), especially his later plays, including the trilogy To 
Damascus 1898-1901, A Dream Play (1902) and The Ghost Sonata (1907). Henry James 
has also been suggested as a significant precursor, in a work as early as Portrait of a Lady 
(1881). 

Out of the collision of ideals derived from Romanticism, and an attempt to find a way for 
knowledge to explain that which was as yet unknown, came the first wave of works in the 
first decade of the 20th century, which, while their authors considered them extensions of 
existing trends in art, broke the implicit contract with the general public that artists were the 
interpreters and representatives of bourgeois culture and ideas. These "Modernist" 
landmarks include the atonal ending of Arnold Schoenberg's Second String Quartet in 1908, 
the expressionist paintings of Wassily Kandinsky starting in 1903, and culminating with his 
first abstract painting and the founding of the Blue Rider group in Munich in 1911, and the 
rise of fauvism and the inventions of cubism from the studios of Henri Matisse, Pablo 
Picasso, Georges Braque, and others, in the years between 1900 and 1910. 
From: https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Modernism - Beginnings: the 19th century 
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Vienna Secession movement 


• Unlike other movements, there is not one style that unites the work of all artists who were 
part of the Vienna Secession. The Secession building could be considered the icon of the 
movement. Above its entrance was placed the phrase "Der Zeit ihre Kunst. Der Kunst 
ihre Freiheit." ("To every age its art. To every art its freedom."). Secession artists were 
concerned, above all else, with exploring the possibilities of art outside the confines of 
academic tradition. They hoped to create a new style that owed nothing to historical 
influence. In this way they were very much in keeping with the iconoclastic spirit of tum- 
of-the-century Vienna (the time and place that also saw the publication of Freud 's first 
writings). https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Vienna Secession 



The Secessionist House designed by Josef Olbrich. 

• In 1897 progressive artists in the city turned their backs on the art establishment and 
joined together to form 'Secession' exhibition groups. They connected with the latest 
artistic developments abroad and invited artists from France, Belgium, England and 
Scotland to take part in the eighth Vienna Secession in 1900. The unity of arts and crafts 
was a constant theme and in 1903 Josef Hoffmann, Koloman Moser and Otto Wagner 
founded the Wiener Werkstatte for the production of well designed objects for the home. 
http://www.vam.ac.uk/content/articles/a/arts-and-crafts-europe- 1 890- 1914/ 
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• The Vienna Secession was established on 3 April 1897 by Gustav Klimt, Koloman 
Moser, Josef Hoffmann, Joseph Maria Olbrich, Max Kurzweil, Josef Engelhart, Ernst 
Stohr, Wilhelm List, and other artists. It was a ‘secession’ indeed, a split-off from the 
Vienna Society of Visual Artists (Kunstlerhaus) that had been motivated by a vehement 
rejection of the latter’s conservatism and notion of art still rooted in Historicism. The 
Secession’s first exhibition was held in 1898. Pursuing the goal of an artistic renewal and 
opening, the Secession saw it as one of its priorities to provide insights into modern art 
production abroad. In this sense, it was considered a forum of the international avant- 
garde that redefined and repositioned both itself and the country’s art. 

Prominent donations the Secession made to the Modem Gallery, which had been founded 
in 1903 and preceded the Belvedere as an institution, included The Plains of 
Auvers by Vincent van Gogh, the bust of Henri de Rochefort-Lugay (IS97) by 

Auguste Rodin, and The Evil Mothers (1894) by Giovanni Segantini; these works marked 
the beginnings of today’s internationally acclaimed collection of early twentieth-century 
art. At its heart is the Secession itself, personified by Gustav Klimt, whose 
masterpiece The Kiss (1908) is regarded as the monumental icon of Viennese Art 
Nouveau. 

In 1905, Gustav Klimt and a group of artists and architects, such as Otto Wagner, Josef 
Hoffmann, Richard Luksch, Wilhelm Bematzik, Max Kurzweil, Wilhelm List, Carl Moll, 
Koloman Moser, and Emil Orlik, left the Secession. The fundamental issue that had been 
up for discussion was whether the decorative arts should be included in the prevalent 
concept of art. Klimt and his like-minded colleagues fervently advocated for art and 
everyday life to merge and form a unity. With its outstanding exhibition events 
Kunstschau (1908) and Internationale Kunstschau (1909), the Klimt Group offered such 
young talents as Egon Schiele, Oskar Kokoschka, Max Oppenheimer, and many others a 
future-oriented platform. 

http://www.belvedere.at/en/sammlungen/belvedere/jugendstil-und-wiener- 

secession/ gustav-klim t 
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Painters: Gustav Klimt and Oskar Kokoshka 


Gustav Klimt, Symbolist 

Klimt became one of the founding members and president of 
the Wiener Sezession (Vienna Secession) in 1897 and of the 
group's periodical Ver Sacrum ("Sacred Spring"). He 
remained with the Secession until 1908. The group's goals 
were to provide exhibitions for unconventional young artists, 
to bring the best foreign artists' works to Vienna, and to 
publish its own magazine to showcase members' work. The 
group declared no manifesto and did not set out to encourage 
any particular style - Naturalists, Realists, and Symbolists all 
coexisted. The government supported their efforts and gave 
them a lease on public land to erect an exhibition hall. The 
group's symbol was Pallas Athena, the Greek goddess of just 
causes, 

https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Gustav Klimt 

Other Klimpt images and information - visit: 

• http://fmearts.hku.hk/fantasies/gustav-klimt/ 

• http://www.klimtgallerv.org/the-complete-works.html 

• http://www.belvedere.at/en/sammlungen/belvedere/iugends 

til-und-wiener-secession/gustav-klimt 




Pallas Athena, 1898 - Klimt 
Salome . 1909 - Klimt 
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Klimt was a questioner and a 
prober of the questionable, the 
problematic, in personal 
experience and in culture. Like 
Freud, he sought answers to his 
riddles by exploring his own 
depths ... in the process Klimt 
became a kind of meta- 
psychologist in the world of 
vision. 

Painting his new vision for the 
University project, he brought 
upon himself the wrath of both 
old rationalists and new anti- 
Smeintes. In the course o the 
ensuing struggle, the function 
of modem art in Vienna was 
vigourously depbated by 
painters, public, and politicians 

Gustav Klimt, “ Philosophy ” (1899-1907), ceiling panel for the Great alike (Schorske 226-227) 

Hall of Vienna University (image via Wikimedia) 


Tree of Life, 1909 - Klimt 
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Oskar Kokoschka , Expressionist 

A painter, graphic artist, and writer, Oskar 
Kokoschka was a seminal pioneer of 
Expressionism. Even his early portraits reflect 
his intention of turning the sitter’s state of 
mind inside out, thereby discarding the 
common requirements of portraiture. 

Oskar Kokoschka - “Self-portrait” 

See more on Kokkoshka’s Expressionism at 
http://www.theviennasecession.com/the- 

dreaming-youths/ 

The Bride of the Wind or 
The Tempest, 

oil on canvas, a self-portrait 
expressing his unrequited love 
for Alma Mahler , widow of 
composer Gustav Mahler, 1914 
( Wikipedia) * 


*Alma Maria Mahler Gropius Werfel (bom Alma Maria Schindler; 31 August 1879 - 1 1 
December 1964) was a Viennese-bom socialite and composer. She became the wife, 
successively, of composer Gustav Mahler, architect Walter Gropius, and novelist Franz Werfel, 
as well as the consort of several other prominent men. Musically active from her teens, she was 
the composer of at least seventeen songs for voice and piano. In later years her salon became part 
of the artistic scene, first in Vierma, then in Los Angeles. (For fun see Tom Lehrer’s song, 
“Alma.”) 
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DESIGN - Two camps in the art scene 


The architect Adolf Loos was more to the point in his criticisms of Josef Hoffmann and the 
Wiener Werkstatte . Loos loathed the whole idea of the Gesamtkunstwerk (total work of art), 
which Hoffmann had introduced to the Secession and carried forth at the Werkstatte. Rather than 
subordinating all the elements of an environment to an inherently superficial overriding design, 
Loos felt that function should dictate form. Like Kraus, he idealized the early nineteenth-century 
Biedermeier period, and he sought a return to such simplicity in the austere interior and 
furnishings he designed for the Cafe Museum in 1899. Ornament, Loos said, was criminal, not 
only because it often defied practical utility, but because it squandered labor and materials. 
Furthermore, the purpose of fine art was not to coddle or flatter, in the manner of Klimt’s lavish 
society portraits, but rather to shake viewers out of their complacency: to shock and to reveal 
deeper truths. 


Thus two stark alternatives were laid down: one could, like the Secessionists and the Wiener 
Werkstatte, seek an accommodation with bourgeois modernity for the sake of commercial 
success, or one could reject the bourgeoisie categorically and remain an outcast. Kraus and Loos 
drew into their circle all the leading outcasts, often due not to any deeper kinship, but simply 
because they were iconoclasts. Thus the nearly deaf Loos supported the “atonal” composer 
Arnold Schoenberg and championed the painter Oskar Kokoschka after he was declared 
the Oberwildling (top beast) at the 1908 “Kunstschau.” Another fixture at Kraus’s Stammtisch in 
the Cafe Central was the bohemian poet Peter Altenberg, who resided at the Graben Hotel and 
sported sandals all year long. 

http://www.gseart.com/Exhibitions/More-Than-Coffee-Was-Served- 101 6.php 
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Cafe Museum in the 1930s (interior designed by Adolf Loos with original furnishings by Josef Zotti) 

Villa Muller 1930 - Adolf Loos 
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Kabarett Fledermaus in Vienna (el907) - Josef Hoffmann 







WRITING 


Franz Werfel poetry 
Dance of Death 


Death has taken me out for a swing. 

At first I didn't drop from the quickstep 
In his dance and clogged right along 
Until he drove the tempo up. 

How swiftly was I pulled into being 
The jumping jack, the dancing chicken, 
Becoming nothing but a scream to God 
With no hope of what He was thinking. 

Then Death lifted me up high and spun me 
Into the sky so God would be pleased with 
him. 

For he doesn't take what God doesn't give. 

But suddenly he let his catch fall. 

For in the alphabet of the first silence, 

God has just two words for him: Not today! 


Morning Hymn 

I am not dead. Through slit and crack 
The piercing ray only glanced me. 

And in the glow of self-possession 
I survive once more once again. 

Through open shutters with waves surges 
A blue that does not look blue to me. 

Like a baby the air's nursed itself 
Full of the sun's milk that melts down. 

On the sea a steamer's whistle 
Blows like a rutting stag. 

From mountains flashes a secret army's 
Visible-invisible birth. 

I am not dead. I'd like to shout loud 
On this day of who gets mercy. 

That today each of my sails fills 
Themselves once more once again. 


Children's Literature: From the fin de siecle to the new millennium (Writers and Their Work 
Writers and Their Work) Sep 30, 2012 by Kimberley Reynolds 

The literary scene in the 1890s changed rapidly, with 'serious' writers defining themselves 
against popular fiction and that read by women and children. As modernist influences changed 
the style and concerns of adult fiction, many areas of publishing for children seemed determined 
to uphold traditional class and gender roles and to perpetuate a strong sense of national loyalty. 
During the twentieth century, however, a rise in secularism, new political, cultural and scientific 
theories and the emergence of youth culture expanded the range of issues and attitudes found in 
children's books. 
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msi^ MUSIC 


At the turn of the eentury, Vienna again reached the heights as a city of music as in the period of 
Viennese classicism a hundred years before. The city was home to Anton Bruckner (1824—1896), 
Johannes Brahms (1833-1897), Arnold Schoenberg, Alban Berg (1885-1935), Gustav Mahler, 
and Richard Strauss (1864-1949). This phenomenal con-temporaneity of outstanding talents was 
accompanied by a somewhat strange flourishing of social trends and fashions in musical life. The 
concert and opera goers were strictly divided into two schools of thought - the rather 
conservative groups, who were followers of Richard Wagner and his cult of the genius, and the 
followers of Johannes Brahms, who were liberal and open to new trends. They praised and had a 
greater appreciation of the music of Schoenberg. There was no link between the two poles. Every 
music lover had to take sides; it was out of the question to admire both heroes. As a 
consequence, Richard Wagner was performed in exemplary productions at the Court Opera, 
while the music of Alexander Zemlinsky (1871-1924) was enthusiastically acclaimed in private 
circles. 


[Schoenberg] 

The premiere of Arnold Schoenberg’s Chamber Symphony op. 9 for 15 Solo Instruments \ listen] 
on 5 February 1907 ended in a major scandal. Schoenberg himself perceived the work as the 
culmination of his first creative period, but the audience and the critics heaped scorn on him. 
Schoenberg wrote to Arnold Rose (1863-1946), the brilliant interpreter of numerous chamber 
music works: “Having more or less recovered from the agitation of the past week and having 
regained the calmness of mind required to withstand the onslaught of the snarling dogs of the 
press, I feel prompted once again to express my heartfelt thanks to you for taking up the cudgels 
for my works.” Schoenberg’s symphony in one movement was intended as a step towards the 
“emancipation of dissonance”. His work exploded like a bomb in Vienna’s concert life, the 
public regarding the composer as a “devil of Modernist music” and nobody, neither friend nor 
foe, at first being able to grasp his free floating tonality and atonality. A new musical style had 
been bom. 
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Schoenberg defended himself against his opponents, who accused him of producing cacophony, 
by arguing that he was bored by over-long compositions. This was an obvious allusion to the 
works of Bruckner and Mahler. In Schoenberg’s eyes, the latter in particular must have turned 
into an example to avoid, since a few years before, he had still spoken of Mahler with the 
greatest respect. 

Schoenberg thought the world of Brahms, whom he continued to call “the Progressive’’, even 
after World War 11; this epithet signified that Brahms had played a major part in the development 
of new music. In Brahm’s music Schoenberg discerned a technique of “developing variation”, 
the principle of “musical prose” and multistepped harmony; he likewise perceived a “musical 
logic” which, by way of modification and variation, builds a musical structure out of small 
melodic-rhythmic motifs. Brahms was Schoenberg’s ideal in his critical analysis of music up to 
his own time, for Brahms was striving for a controlled inclusion of all the structural levels. 
Schoenberg perceived himself as a “conservative revolutionary”. In 1923, he said of himself: “1 
do not wish to figure as a musical bogeyman but rather as somebody who naturally develops a 
correctly perceived good, old tradition.” 

In the following years, Schoenberg created the model of reduced orchestral forces. He also 
reduced the volume of his works by keeping them short and by avoiding repetitions or 
sequences. His compositional style was to be devoid of cliches, of unnecessary trivialities. Anton 
von Webern (1883- 1945) took Schoenberg’s Chamber Symphony as his model, perceiving the 
work as inspiration for further musical experiments. Between 1909 and 1913, Webern wrote a 
number of radical, small orchestral pieces, the compositional density of which gives them an 
Expressionist character. Schoenberg’s pupil Alban Berg also experimented with this aphoristic 
style when setting to music Peter Altenberg’s terse postcard texts. Berg, too, was scorned for 
these works, his musical ability being seriously called in question, and, for some time, his 
confidence was shaken. 

Schoenberg stepped up his efforts to introduce method and musical laws into his composing. 
Almost simultaneously with Joseph Matthias Hauer (1883-1959) he developed a “method of 
composition with 12 tones related only to one another”. The two composers and music theorists 
knew of each other’s work and examined each other’s standpoints. The difference between them 
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was that Schoenberg was primarily interested in music, whereas Hauer’s eoneem was to create a 
world view. Berg found it hard to make Sehoenberg’s concept his own, whereas Webern went 
beyond Sehoenberg and brought twelve-tone musie, whieh was also defined as “democracy in 
the parliament of tones“, to its perfect form. 

Around 1910, the formulation of new principles of structure and design in both musie and 

painting seems to have been in the air. Sehoenberg dissolved customary tonality and established 

new rules in his “Theory of Harmony” whieh was published in 1911. In the same year, 

Kandinsky published his treatise “Concerning the Spiritual in Art“, in which he laid the 

groundwork for the road to abstraet art and with whieh he sparked off renewed discussion. 

“Vienna Modernism 1890 - 1910” 

Published by the Federal Press Service Vienna 1999 
http://www.bka.gv.at/DoeView.axd?Cobld=5035 





Past to Present 


• Viennal900 thus was a crucible of modernism not merely in terms of the artistic, cultural, 
and intellectual movements it spawned, but also because it functioned as a political and 
sociological harbinger of the problems attendant upon the modern multi-ethnic state. As 
such, Viennal900 is uniquely suited as a historical case study with which one can initiate 
discussion about the intellectual and sociopolitical roots of our present-day world. 
http://depts. washinston. edu/vienna/viennaweb-introduction. him 


• The term “fm de siecle” is most often used to describe the characteristics of art, literature, 
and society at the turn of the nineteenth century. European culture, it seemed then, had 
come to an end: Empires were on the brink of collapse, societies were divided into a few 
wealthy and a great number of poor people, and new technologies and inventions - like 
cinematography and the automobile - were changing the world- vies of all. 

The centers of fm-de-siecle culture were Paris, Vienna, and Berlin - in whose coffee 
houses, cabarets, literary circles, bars, and bordellos the artistic avant-garde, the literati 
and the revolutionaries met. These politically exhausted metropolises adored and 
celebrated the works of artists and writers who created a highly stylized, often esoteric 
form of art, which, at times, seemed to exist purely for its own sake. Aestheticism, 
narcissism, decadence. Tart pour Tart - these are the labels that were and still are 
attached to paintings, poetry and novels of that time. 

A hundred years and two World Wars later, humankind is again approaching the end of a 
century. As before, mighty empires have collapsed, the Balkans are in turmoil, the world 
is still divided into the rich and the poor, and new technologies and inventions change our 
world faster than ever. 

Kleist. Fin-de-siecle: 19^^ and Century Comparisons and Perspectives. 

Preface ix. 
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• Carl E. Schorske’s 1980 book, Fin-de-siecle Vienna: Politics and Culture continues to be 
the starting point for most contemporary scholarship on the cultural and political 
intersections and contradictions of the period. Stephen Beller gives this summary of 
Schorske’s premise in Rethinking Vienna 1990 (p. 2-3). 

In a nutshell, Schorske appeared to explain the origins of the ahistorical modernist 
mentality in Vienna as the retreat by the heirs of Austrian liberalism, the children of the 
bourgeoisie, from the political realm - where various illiberal collectivisms threatened 
the liberal assumptions of historical, rational progress - and into the cultural temple of 
the aesthetic and psychological, where the external, historical world held no sway. 
Having been struck by the connection between political alienation and cultural innovation 
in American society in the 1950s, the shift from Marx to Freud, social to psychological 
explanation, amid the renewed interest, already in the 1960s, in things Viennese, 
Schorske looked for a similar explanation of ahistorical modernism in tum-of-the-century 
Vienna, and found it. There as well, it seemed, the defeat of liberalism had led to the 
intellectuals’ retreat from history into a world closed off from the historical, which used 
as its model homo psychologicus rather than homo oeconomicus. The ironic equation of 
political defeat and cultural success, overlaid with the ironic task of historicizing the 
ahistorical, proved immensely convincing, not only to the academic community, but also 
to a large section of the reading public. Modernism now appeared as the product not of a 
self-confident bourgeoisie, but rather as the introspective response of artists and thinkers 
who, in Schorske’s phrase, were not so much alienated from their (bourgeois) class as 
with it. This fitted in with the idea, emerging among German historians, of the 
Sonderweg of German - and by implication Central European - history, whereby the 
failure of the bourgeoisie to assert themselves successfully in the political realm had led 
to German (Central European) history’s leaving the proper path of (liberal) modem 
history. On the academic level, Schorske thus appeared to have discovered the link by 
which the internalist and externalist approaches to cultural history could be harmoniously 
combined. More generally, however, this psychologized reversal of the dominant idea of 
modernism as the culture of a hegemonic bourgeoisie proved eminently suitable to a 
society which was less and less confident of what it stood for and where it was going. 
Vienna 1900 now seemed to be the presage, and hence even the source, of both the 
malaise of modernity and the cultural forms and insights of modernism. 
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Some resources for Vienna on the Edge (1890-1918 


Indispensible Reading: 

Schorske, Carl E. Fin-de-siecle Vienna: Politics and Culture (1980; paperback, 1980). 

Selected Resources: 

Beller, Steven, ed.. Rethinking Vienna 1900 (2001). 

Cohen. Gary B. Education and Middle-Class Society in Imperial Austria, 1848-1918 (1996). (for 
advanced reading) 

— . "Our Laws, Our Taxes, Our Administration: Citizenship in Imperial Austria," in Shatterzone 
of Empires: Coexistence and Violence in the German, Habsburg, Russian, and Ottoman 
Borderlands, edited by Omer Bartov and Eric D. Weitz (2013), pp. 103-121. 

Edwards, Selden. The Little Book: A Novel, 2008. (best-seller. Rock legend Wheeler Burden is 
transported from 1988 San Francisco to 1897 Vienna and mentored by Freud while 
hanging out in coffee houses.) 

Johnston, William M. The Austrian Mind: An Intellectual and Social History, 1848-1938 
(paperback, 1983). 

Kleist, Jurgen & Bruce A. Butterfield, eds. Fin-de-siecle: iP'* and 20‘^ Century Comparisons and 
Perspectives. Plattsburgh Studies in the Humanities, Vol 4. NY: Peter Lang, 1996. 

Luft, David. Hugo von Hofmannsthal and the Austrian Idea: Essays and Address, 1906-1929 

( 2011 ). 

— Eros and Inwardness in Vienna: Weininger, Musil, Doderer (2003). Available in Kindle 
Edition. 

Morton, Frederic. A Nervous Splendor: Vienna 1888-1889 (1979). Available in Kindle Edition. 

— . Thunder at Twilight: Vienna 1913-1914 (2014). Available in Kindle Edition. 

O’Connor, Anne-Marie. The Lady in Gold, The Extraordinary Tale of Gustav Klimt’s 

Masterpiece, Portrait of Adele Bloch-Bauer (2012). Available in Kindle Edition. 

Rose, Alison. Jewish Women in Pin de Siecle Vienna (2010). Available in Kindle Edition. 

Carl E. Schorske, "Grace and the Word: Austria's Two Cultures and Their Modern Fate," in 
Schorske, Thinking with History: Explorations in the Passage to Modernism (1998). 

Silverman, Lisa. Holocaust Representations in History: an Introduction, with Daniel H. 
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Magilow (2015). Available in Kindle Edition. 

— . Making Place: Space and Embodiment in the City, ed. and intr. with Arijit Sen (2014). 
Available in Kindle Edition. 

— . Becoming Austrians: Jews and Culture between the World Wars (2012). Available in Kindle 
Edition. 

— . Interwar Vienna: Culture between Tradition and Modernity, ed. and intr. with Deborah 
Holmes (2009). Available in Kindle Edition. 

http://www.gettv.edu/art/exhibitions/klimt/ 2012, on Klimt 
http://www.grids-blog.eom/wordpress/otto-wagner-designing-the-citv/ 

http://www.wien.gv.at/english/historv/overview/ringstrasse.html 

http://www.voutube.com/watch?v=qgB-raVNUhE 

http://www.voutube.com/watch?v=wcEfLggdS9g 

http://depts.washington.edu/vienna/viennaweb-splash.htm 

• Adaptations: 360 (2011), Sexual Life (2005), Circle of Love (1964), La Ronde (1950), 
Hello Again (1993 - off-Broadway musical !) 

http://www.theguardian.com/artanddesign/gallerv/20 1 3/oct/07/portrait-in-vienna- 1 900-national- 

gallery 

http://www.theviennasecession.com/vienna-secession/ - Roberto Rosenman - The Vienna 
Secession.com, an online museum devoted to the golden age of illustration and graphic design in 
Germany and Vienna between the years 1895-1918. At the forefront is the contribution to the 
graphic arts made the by the Vienna Secession under the Klimt Group 1898-1918. 

http;//www.designl900onlme.com/ - Dennis French is a recently retired Art Professor and 
designer/craftsman who put together this website on Secession style design and architecture 
including a good section of images on Vienna 1900 focusing on design by Otto Wagner, Joseph 
Olbrich and Joseph Hoffmann. 

http://fmearts.hku.hk/fantasies/fm-de-siecle-vienna/ - Works of Austrian Artists Gustav Klimt 
and Egon Schiele (site developed in conjunction with exhibit at Hong Kong Visual Arts Centre). 

http://depts.washington.edu/vierma/ - Viennal900, an interdisciplinary World Wide Web site 
dedicated to research into the culture of Vienna at the turn of the century. This site is the product 
of an interdisciplinary research group at the University of Washington. 

https://www.voutube.com/watch?v=KDzuWShELUs&feature=voutu.be - A Conversation on 
Women and Gender in Modernism, 2016 summer institute offered by the Office of Resources for 
International and Area Studies at UC Berkeley. 
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